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THEN—AND NOW 
By Francis D. Lazensy 
University of Illinois 

NYONE WHO reads through 

the Historia Augusta, which 
deals with the troubled times of 
thirty Roman emperors from Hadrian 
to Numerian (A.D. 117-284), will, 
long before he has laid the volumes 
aside, agree wholeheartedly with Fla- 
vius Vopiscus (Car. ii, 1): “. . . that 
no state abounded more in_ blessings 
or suffered more from evils” |than 
Rome |. In fact, it is difficult to imag- 
ine any account in the history of a 
great people which leads the reader 
more relentlessly through a terrifying 
maze of human misery than this ac- 
count of life under the later Roman 
emperors. One might select as il- 
lustrations the monstrous vices of the 
deranged Commodus, or the extrava- 
gant folly of Caracalla, “as cruel as 
Caligula and Nero, but weaker than 
either.” There is also Elagabalus’ 
perverted sense of humor, which he 
indulged by setting his guests down 
to meals of glass and painted pictures 
of food (Ael. Lampr., Ant. Heliog. 
Xxvii, 4-5), or, again, by ordering 
his slaves to collect huge quantities 
of spider-webs, which “proved,” in 
his opinion, “how great a city was 
Rome” (ibid., xxvi, 6). For as graphic 
a picture of human despair as was 
ever penned, we have the terror of 
Gordian the Elder, who, forced to 
assume the royal purple, “would 
have none of it, and cast himself on 
the ground” (lul. Cap., Gord. viii, 
5-6). This revealing description is 
but one of the instances which create 
in our minds a sense of the under- 
lving tragedy of a people swept along 
in the rapidly changing current of 
events. A striking feature of these 
narratives is the implicit feeling of 
uncertainty on the part of the Ro- 
man populace, a feeling which might 
in some ways be likened to the pre- 
vailing uneasiness in our own hazard- 
ous times. 

On the lighter side, the reader may 
observe that the authors of the His- 
toria Augusta employ idioms which 
have a curiously modern tone about 
them; the devotee of the Gothic 
novel will feel completely at home 
in such passages as the following, 
describing the omens which pre- 
dicted the rule of Alexander Severus: 
“a picture of the Emperor Trajan, 
which hung over his father’s marri- 
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Raedarum custos numquam  latravit 
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Opprobrio sibi tam fidelem. 
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Cum Cynici crepitante rictu. 


Sequare mannos mortuus inferos, 
Fortasse Flacci “belua centiceps” 

Impertiet multam  salutem 
More suo tibi —proscynesim. 


age-bed, fell down upon the bed at 
the time that Alexander was born” 
(Ael. Lampr., Alex. Sev. xiii, 2). 
And, above all, the student of ancient 
manners and customs will find ample 
opportunity to compare “other places, 
other times” with our own. 


Among the expressions in these bi- 
ographies which have a popular ring 
about them are “ore [ad] oscula pa- 
rato,” “a mouth designed for a_ kiss” 
(Ael. Lampr., Ant. Diad. iii, 2); “non 
ut vivat, natus est, sed ut bibat,” 
“he was born, not to live, but to 
drink” (Fl. Vop., Quadr. Tyr. xiv, 
3); and even more familiar to mod- 
ern ears is “natus abdomini,” “born 
for his belly” (Treb. Poll., Gall. xvi, 
1). When the heavily-drinking Bo- 
nosus hanged himself, it was said in 
jest that “it was not a man who was 
hanged, but a wine-jug” (Fl. Vop., 
Quadr. Tyr. xv, 2). The familiar 
“not even a mouse was heard” is 
fortified by an adjective which ren- 
ders it all the more comic in its con- 
text: “When Saturninus was crushed, 
such quiet prevailed in the East that, 
as the common saying is, not even 
a rebel mouse was heard” (Fl. Vop., 
Probus xviii, 4). 

The modern gangster who wears a 
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protective steel vest beneath his 
clothing has a classical prototype in 
Caracalla, who, when attending a 
meeting of the Senate, wore a cuirass 
under his Senator’s robe and was 
accompanied by an armed guard 
(Ael. Spart., Ant. Car. ii, 9). Again, 
Bassianus “was in such fear that he 
entered the Senate-house wearing a 
cuirass under his broad-striped tunic” 
(Ael. Spart., Ant. Geta vi, 5). As for 
Commodus, he used to singe his hair 
and beard because he was afraid of 
trusting himself to barbers (Ael. 
Lampr., Comm. Ant. xvii, 3). 


Many a modern hostess who prides 
herself on color schemes would find 
it hard to compete with Elagabalus, 
who “gave summer banquets in va- 
rious colors, one day a green banquet, 
another day an iridescent one, and 
next in order a blue one, varying 
them continually every day of the 
summer” (Ael. Lampr., Ant. Heliog. 
xix, 2). He was also credited with 
being the first to concoct wines sea- 
soned with herbs (ibid., xix, 4), and, 
surprisingly enough, the first to dis- 
tribute at banquets chances (sortes) 
inscribed on spoons (ibid., xxii, 1-3). 
Modern housewives who enter recipe 
contests will be amused to read that 
Elagabalus “would propose to his 
guests, by way of a feat, that they 
should invent new sauces for giving 
flavor to the food, and he would 
offer a very large prize for the man 
whose invention should please him... 
On the other hand, if the sauce did 
not please him, the inventor was or- 
dered to continue eating it until he 
invented a better one” (ihid., xxix, 
6-7). What would the elegant hostess 
of today think of Geta, who served 
dinners according to a. single letter 
of the alphabet, as, for example, one 
which contained pullus, perdix, pavus, 
porcellus, piscis, perna (Ael. Spart., 
Ant. Geta v, 7-8)? There are those 
gourmets—and gourmands—who will 
read with pained dismay that Elaga- 
balus fed his dogs with gcoselivers 
(Ael. Lampr., Ant. Heliog. xxi, 1). 

The same profligate emperor “used 
to bind his parasites to a water-wheel 
and by a turn of the wheel plunge 
them into the water and then bring 
them back to the surface again” 
(ibid., xxiv, 5). This practice of 
ducking was a common form of pun- 
ishment for scolds and disorderly 
women from the latter fifteenth to 
the early eighteenth century, and was 
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introduced into America by the Col- 
onists. In more sinister fashion, Opil- 
ius Macrinus was given to “putting 
living men into walls, which he then 
built up” (lul. Cap., Opil. Maer. Xil, 
10). A horrible forerunner of the 
cruel husband in Balzac’s La grande 
Bretéche! But it is the description of 
his inhuman practice of binding liv- 
ing men to dead men, and forcing 
them to die consumed by slow decay 
(ibid., xii, 8-9) which recalls to us 
the reports of similar atrocities com- 
mitted during World War II and 
more recently on the Korean war- 
front. 

Veterans of recent military service 
will recognize an all-too-familiar ring 
in the Rhadamanthine orders trans- 
mitted by Aurelian to his deputy: 
“Their {1.e., the soldiers’} arms shall 
be kept burnished, their implements 
bright, and their boots stout” (FI. 
Vop., Aurel. vil, 6). 

Sarah Bernhardt, in an effort to 
please her public until the last, made 
use of clothespins to smoothe out the 
wrinkles in her face. Antoninus Pius, 
“being a tall man, when he was bent 
by old age had himself swathed with 
splints of linden-wood bound to his 
chest in order that he might walk 
erect” (lul. Cap., Avt. Pius Xlii, 1-2). 
Reasons of vanity induced Verus (lul. 
Cap., Verus x, 7) and Commodus 
(Ael. Lampr., Comm. Ant. xvi, 3) 
to make use of an ancient “golden 
hair wash”—gold dust sifted on their 
heads to make the hair seem vellow- 
er. 

The familiar attributes of the tradi- 
tional strong man are well illustrated 
by the emperor Claudius, who 
“dashed out a man’s teeth with one 
blow of his fist” (Treb. Poll, Claud. 
xiii, 7), and especially Firmus, who 
“would hold out resolutely when an 
anvil was placed on his chest and 
men struck it, while he, leaning back- 
ward face up, supporting his weight 
on his hands, seemed to be suspended 
rather than to be lying down” (FI. 
Vop., Quadr. Tyr. iv, 3). The pre- 
tender Marius, however, is perhaps 
the most remarkable in this respect: 
“He is said to have thrust back on- 
coming wagons by means of his fore- 
finger and with a single finger to 
have struck the strongest men so 
hard that they felt as much pain as 
though hit by a blow from wood 
or blunted iron; and he crushed many 
objects by the mere pressure of two 
of his fingers” (Fl. Vop., Tyr. Trig. 
vill, 5). A classical Paul Bunyan! 

Aelius Spartianus, in his Hadrianus 
(Xxv, 1-4), mentions two cases of 
miraculous “cures” which remind us 
of the “royal touch” instituted in 
England under Fdward the Con- 


fessor. A blind woman kissed Had- 
rian’s knees and was able to see 
again; a blind old man came to Had- 
rian, who was ill with fever, touched 
him, and recovered his sight. (The 
emperor, turn, was also made 
well.) 


THE IDES OF MARCH 


Julius Caesar was assassinated on 
March 15, 44 B.C. Why not plan a 
commemorative program for the Cae- 
sar class, the Latin club, or the as- 
sembly? For material see page 41. 


Modern homes for orphaned chil- 
dren have classical prototypes in the 
endowments for such institutions 
made by Antoninus Pius (lul. Cap., 
Ant. Pius vin, 1); Marcus Antoninus 
(lul. Cap., M. Ant. Phil. xxvi, 6-7); 
and Alexander Severus (Ael. Lampr., 
Alex. Sev. \vii, 7). Similar endow- 
ments had already been made by 
Nerva (Aur. Vict., Epit. xi, 4) and 
by Trajan (Dio, Ixvili, 5). 

Prices of pork and beef are very 
much in the news today These iden- 
tical meats are the subject of a pas- 
sage in Aelius Lampridius (Alex. Sev. 
xxii, 7-8): “Once, when the populace 
of Rome petitioned him for a reduc- 
tion of prices, he had a herald ask 
them what kinds of food they con- 
sidered too dear, and when they 
cried out immediately “beef and 
pork” he refused to proclaim a gen- 
eral reduction but gave orders that 
no one should slaughter a sow or 
suckling-pig, a cow or a calf. As a 
result, in two years or, in fact, in 
little more than one year, there was 
such an abundance of pork and beef 
that, whereas a pound hed previously 
cost eight winutuli, the price of beth 
these meats was reduced to two and 
even one per pound.” Strange meth- 
ods, but an apparently effective sort 
of ancient “New Deal.” 

Included in the catalogue of Com- 
modus’ goods which Pertinax sold at 
auction in an attempt to restore the 
ailing treasury of Rome are “carri- 
ages. with carefully planned 
seats that could be turned so as to 
avoid the sun at one moment, at an- 
other face the breeze.” And then 
comes the highly surprising descrip- 
tion of carriages which “measured the 
road”—clearly a type of ancient odo- 
meter—* and showed the time” (lul. 
Cap., Pert. vill, 6-7). The remark 
which follows, “et cetera vitiis eius 
convenientia,” indicates a sort of so- 
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cial awareness on the part of the 
author, who apparently considers as 
evil those inventions which are not 
available to all (cf. Reinach, Revue 
archéologique, 5th Series, XII | 1920}, 
pp. 266-8). 

Among the quaint passages in the 
Historia Augusta may be mentioned 
the following: Aurelian was “the first 
to give handkerchiefs to the Roman 
people, to be waved in showing ap- 
proval” (Fl. Vop., Aurel. xlviil, 5); 
Gallienus “built castles of apples, pre- 
served grapes for three years, and 
served melons in the depth of win- 
ter” (Treb. Poll., Gall. xvi, 2); Mar- 
cus Antoninus “by his prayers sum- 
moned a thunderbolt from heaven 
against a war-engine of the enemy, 
and successfully besought rain for his 
men when they were suffering from 
thirst” (lul. Cap., M. Ant. Phil. xxiv, 
4). Verus, in a playful mood, was 
wont “to hurl large coins into the 
cook-shops and therewith smash the 
cups” (lul. Cap., Verus iv, 7-8). An 
ancient bull in the china-shop! 

Our troubled times could do well 
to heed the warning expressed in the 
complaint of Flavius Vopiscus, who, 
in his Divus Aurelianus (xv, 6), says: 
“gone are those former days of in- 
tegrity, destined to disappear still 
further through the currying of pop- 
ular favor.” There is also sound 
though drastic justice QOpilius 
Macrinus. It is said of him that “a 
public informer, if he could not make 
good his accusation, he would con- 
demn to death; if he could make 
it good, he would present him with 
his reward in money, and send him 
away in disgrace” (lul. Cap., Opil. 
Macr. xii, 11). Is it not a matter of 
shame for us of the modern world 
to read that Alexander Severus was 
so impressed by the Golden Rule 
that he had it announced by a herald 
whenever he was disciplining anyone 
and also ordered it inscribed on the 
walls of the Palace and public build- 
ings (Ael. Lampr., Alex. Sev. li. 7-8)? 

“That which hath been is that 
which shall be; and that which hath 
been done is that which shall be 
done: and there is no new thing 
under the sun. Is there a_ thing 
whereof it may be said, Sze, this is 
new? It hath been long ago. in the 
ages which were before us.” 


CONTEST CLOSING 


Readers are reminded that this 
vear’s Verse Writing Contest will 
close on February 1. Entries may be 
sent to Prof. Lillian B. Lawler, Hun- 
ter College, 695 Park Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y.; to Prof. W. L. Carr, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
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29, Ky., or to Prof. Konrad Gries, 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. 
The rules of the contest may be 
found in our November issue, page 


15. 


PATRONS AND 
SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


Patrons of the American Classical 
League for the year 1953-54 are as 
follows: D. M. Robinson, University 
of Mississippi; and Mildred Sterling, 
Waco (Texas) High School. 

Supporting Members of the Amer- 
ican Classical League are: Walter 
R. Agard, University of Wisconsin; 
W. J. Battle, University of Texas; 
Belle Bollinger, Kane, Pa., Elizabeth 
Clark, Rantoul, Ill; Eleanore’ H. 
Cooper, Chicago, Il., Laura M. Dief- 
enbacher, Orange, N. J.; Elinor Dim- 
my, Baltimore, Md.; Alfred FE. Ham- 
ill, Lake Forest, Ill; Stephen EF. Hur- 
ley, Chicago, Ill; Eunice F. Kraft, 
Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo, Edward Y. Lindsay, Grant 
Union High School and Technical 
College, Del Paso Heights, Cal.; 
Agnes MacDonald, New York City; 
Anna P. MacVay, Athens, Ohio, Mi- 
ami University Library, Oxford, 
Ohio; James kK. Moffitt, Piedmont, 
Cal.; G. S. Nease, Alfred University, 
New York; Alfred C. Schlesinger, 
Oberlin College; W. T. Semple, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Winifred F. 
Weter, Seattle Pacific College. 

Also William J. Black, Hobart, In- 
diana. 

CALL FOR 
SUMMER COURSES 

For several years the May issue of 

Tue Crassicar Ovurtook con- 


tained lists of summer courses in 
Latin, Greek, ancient history and 


civilization, ancient art, archaeology, 
classical literature in translation, lin- 
guistics, general language, and the 
teaching of high-school Latin, which 
were being planned by various col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country. Copy for the May, 1954, 
issue must be in by March 1. Mem- 
bers of college faculties who can sup- 
ply lists of projected summer courses 
by that date are earnestly requested 
to send them to the Editor, Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. Please 
do not send catalogues. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America held their 1953 joint 
meeting at the Hotel New Yorker, 
in New York City. A meeting of 
the Council of the American Classical 
League was held on the same occa- 
sion. 

Officers of the American Philolog- 
ical Association for 1954 are: Pres- 
ident, T. R. S. Broughton, of Bryn 
Mawr College; First Vice-President, 
Harry Caplan, of Cornell University, 
Second Vice-President, George F. 
Duckworth, of Princeton University; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Paul L. Mac- 
Kendrick, of the University of Wis- 
consin; Editor, Francis R. Walton, of 
the Florida State University. 

The magazine Sevevteen carried in 
its September, 1953, issue illus- 
trated article on the “Parade of 
Youth,” an activity of the Hartford 
Courant, out of which has grown 
sponsorship by the Courant of the 
Junior Classical League in Connecti- 
cut. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


A CALENDAR FESTIVAL 

Mrs. Lois A. Larson, of York Com- 
munity High School, Elmhurst, Il., 
writes: 

“Last vear the January meeting of 
our club, Circulus Classicus, was a 
‘Calendar Festival.’ Before the meet- 
ing, committees had prepared charts 
of construction paper, for the months, 
and small squares of colored paper 
(orange, blue, vellow, green, red, and 
chartreuse) for different groups of 
days. At the meeting, information 
about the Roman calendar was given, 
and all questions answered. Then 
‘teams’ went to work, with photo- 
mounting stickers. The ‘Kalendae, 
‘Nonae. and ‘Idus’ were put in their 
proper places, with orange squares 
of paper. ‘Pridie Kal., ‘Pridie Non., 
and ‘Pridie Id. were put on in char- 
treuse. The other colors were used 
for the other days before the Kal- 
ends, Nones, and Ides. The program 
chairman then issued mimeographed 
lists of birthdays of all club mem- 
bers and those of recent and well- 
known alumni. These were written 
in in their proper places on the cal- 
endar. The meeting was gay, delight- 
ful, interesting—and informative. 

“Possible future developments of 
this program might include the addi- 
tion of zodiacal svmbols, the consid- 
eration of birthstones and flowers, 
and the marking of dies fasti et 
nefasti.” 

AGAIN LATIN AND MEXICO 
Mrs. Minnie Lee Shepard, of the 
University of Texas, writes: 

“TI want to make a comment on the 
note from Mexico on page 67 of 
your last volume (XXX), which you 
may find interesting. To take part 
in the celebration of the 4ooth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico, our University 
Administration, the University Press, 
and the Institute of Latin American 
Studies are sponsoring the publication 
of the Dialogues of Francisco Cer- 
vantes de Salazar, in a de luxe edi- 
tion, with a photographic repreduc- 
tion of the Latin text, an introduction 
and notes by our Professor of Latin 
American History, together with an 
English translation. We happen to 
have in our Garcia Library the only 
known copy of this book, published 
at the University of Mexico in 1554. 
A Spanish translation of a part of 
the book has been made, but this is 
the first English translation. The 
book itself has the distinction of be- 
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ing the first textbook published in 
the New World, and it was in Lat- 
in!” 
NEWSPAPERS 

Many Latin clubs publish Latin (or 
partly Latin) newspapers or other 
periodicals. Nunc et Tunc, of the 
Waco (Texas) High School, has sent 
us its thirtieth anniversary issue, the 
paper is printed, has a neat cover, 
and carries advertisements. Sponsors 
of the Nuntius Romanus of Centen- 
nial High School, Pueblo, Colorado, 
write us that when their most recent 
issue was released Latin “newsboys” 


went through the halls shouting: 
“Extra! Extra! Read all about it! 
Caesar defeats Helvetians!” Miss 


Hazel M. Bratt, of the Montgomery 
Blair High School, Silver Spring, 
Maryland, writes that her school’s 
publications all have the word “Sil- 
ver” in their names, and that as a 
result the Latin paper is called Praeco 
Argenteus. Miss Bratt also reports 
that the paper has received mention 
in various educational publications 
and also won a first-place award in 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Con- 
test. In general, faculty sponsors of 
such papers agree on the advisability 
of having most of the copy written 
in English, and limiting Latin stories 
strictly to those carefully corrected 
in advance of publication by the Lat- 
in teacher. 
CLUB NOTE 

Mrs. Ruth Bauder, of the Senior 
High School, Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
writes: 

“Our Latin club, S.P.Q.R., this 
vear is the largest we have ever had, 
and is exceeded in our high school 
only by the ‘Pepsters.” One hundred 
and two students belong to our or- 
ganization.” 

“KNOW ENGLISH” 

Mr. Charles W. DaParma, Jr., of 
the Fordham Preparatory School, 
New York City, writes: 

“This year the Catholic Classical 
Association is sponsoring its fourth 
annual ‘Know English’ contest. Sec- 
ondary-school pupils in New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia will com- 
pete in local, then regional, and final- 
ly inter-regional contests. There are 
two divisions—the upper for students 
of third and fourth vear Latin, the 
lower for second-year pupils. The 
contest takes the form of a written 
test of the objective type demanding 
ability to define given English words 
and to indicate the Latin word or 
words from which they come. The 
inter-regional finals are conducted 
orally, in the manner of a spelling 
bee. Money, prizes, medals, certifi- 


cates, and plaques are the awards. 
There is a small entrance fee. Full 
information may be obtained from 
me at 1106 Mace Avenue, New York, 
PUBLICITY 

Miss Belle Gould, of the Hender- 
son (Texas) High School and Miss 
Virginia Allen, of the Sarasota (Flor- 
ida) High School have written in to 
report excellent newspaper publicity 
which they have received recently 
for their class and club activities. 
Miss Gould sends in a feature story 
from the Dallas Evening News, with 
pictures, under the title “Latin Study 
Popularity Soars at Henderson 
High.” Miss Allen reports that a full- 
page spread on her school’s Roman 
banquet appeared in the Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune, and was then picked 
up and used in the New York Sun- 
day News. 

ReeS 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


The Seventh Annual Latin Institute 
of the American Classical League will 
be held at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, on June 17, 18, and 19, 1954. 
The program committee for the In- 
stitute is composed of the following: 
Claude W. Barlow, Clark University, 
Grace L. Beede, University of South 
Dakota; Mary V. Braginton, Rock- 
ford College; Roy F. Butler, Baylor 
University; Anita M. Flannigan, West 
Haven (Conn.) High School, Ruth 
Joedicke, Mary Institute, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Van Johnson, Tufts College; 
Gladys Laird, P. K. Yonge Labora- 
tory School, University of Florida, 
Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, 
Edward Y. Lindsay, Grant Union 
High School and Technical College, 
Del Paso Heights, California, Eugene 
W. Miller, University of Pittsburgh, 
Henry C. Montgomery, Miami Uni- 
versity; Raymond T. Ohl, Ardmore, 
Pa., R. V. Schoder, S. }., West Baden 


College, Indiana, W. M. Seaman, 
Michigan State College, Lansing, 


Lloyd Stow, Vanderbilt University; 
Dorrance S. White, University of 
lowa; Clarence A. Forbes, Ohio State 
University (chairman). 

Members of the Committee will be 
happy to receive suggestions for the 
program. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Public Rela- 
tions of the American Classical 
League consists of the following per- 
sons: Pauline E. Burton, Edward D. 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio 
(chairman); George W. Cushing, 
Vice-President, Station WJR, De- 
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troit; James F. Looby, Education Di- 
rector, The Hartford Courant; Blake- 
More Godwin, Director, Toledo 
Museum of Art; Mrs. Barry Bingham, 
The Courier-Journal and The Louis- 
ville Times, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Belle Gould, Henderson (Texas) 
High School; Juanita M. Downes, 
Cheltenham High School, Philadel- 
phia,; James L. Trautwein, Episcopal- 
ian Chaplain, Bowling Green (Ohio) 
State University; Vergil F. Hiatt, 
Butler University, Indiana. 


A MODERN 
COUNTERPART OF 
ZEUXIS AND PARRHASIUS 
By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 

E ARE told) by Pliny (Nat. 

Hist. xxxv, 65) that in a com- 
petition of artists Zeuxis painted 
grapes so natural that birds flew to 
them, but that Parrhasius made drap- 
eries look so much like real ones that 
they deceived Zeuxis, who asked to 
have them drawn aside to enable him 
to see his rival’s picture. 

Equally deceptive pictures were 
made by a Philadelphia artist, Wil- 
liam Harnett (1851-92). His super- 
realism is thus described in an article 
that appeared in Today: The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer Magazine, August 10, 
1952, p. 11: “His training as an en- 
graver, plus an Irish love of laughter. 
conspired to produce his famous lit- 
tle jokes: a tag painted so cleverly 
on the front of a picture that a com- 
mittee of jurors almost soaked it off 
before they discovered it was part of 
the picture; a side of lamb painted 
with such deceptive succulence that 
a dog visiting his studio sprang for it 
and upset the easel.” 

One of his still-lifes, which showed 
a hunting hat, gun, horn, and rabbit 
on a door, was sold to a New York 
restaurant. It was so natural that it 
had to be protected by a railing from 
persons who wanted to touch it to 
see whether the objects were real. 

It is possible for a work of art to 
be too realistic. Pythagoras of Rhe- 
gium made a statue of a lame man so 
lifelike that persons viewing it seemed 
to feel the pain of an ulcer from 
which he was suffering (Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. xxxiv, 59): “Fecit . . . Syracusis 
claudicantem cuius ulceris dolorem 
sentire etiam spectantes videntur”). 
The sympathetic Loeb translation of 
Pliny says that the statue “actually 
makes people looking at it feel a pain 
from his ulcer in their own leg.” 

For other examples of realism, an- 
cient and modern, see CLassicat. 
OvutLtook (1947), 59-60 and 
XXIX (1952), 69. 
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REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON 
COOPERATION WITH 
OTHER LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 
By W. L. Carr 
AND FRANKLIN B. Krauss 
(Note: Dr. George H. Land, the third 
member of the original committee, died on 
January 20, 1953. His participation in the 
work of the committee was limited to pre- 
liminary correspondence. The Council of the 
American Classical League accepted this 
report at its annual meeting on June 19, 
1953, and voted to continue the commit- 


tee. Miss Frances T. Nejako has been named 
to the committee as successor to Dr. Land.) 


S THE minutes of the Council 
of June 19, 1952, state, 
the purpose of the Committee on Co- 
operation with Other Language 
Teachers was: “to investigate the 
possible means of cooperation among 
language teachers.” However, the dis- 
cussion on the motion to appoint the 
committee made it clear that the 
phrase “to investigate the possible 
means of Cooperation among language 
teachers” had immediate reference to 
a proposal that the national organiza- 
tions of teachers of foreign languages, 
both ancient and modern, should 
consider the desirability of establish- 
ing a Language Department of the 
National Education Association. Miss 
Emilie Margaret White was asked to 
serve as “consultant” for our com- 
mittee. On her advice, our commit- 
tee early in the summer of 1952 en- 
tered into correspondence with Dr. 
Lyle W. Ashby, whose title is “As- 
sistant Secretary for Professional Re- 
lations” in the NEA. We also made 
contact with several officers of the 
National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers’ Associations, the 
constituent members of which are 
five national subject-matter associa- 
tions, namely, Teachers of French, 
Teachers of German, Teachers of 
Italian, Teachers of Slavic and East 
European Languages, Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, along with 
three regional associations and several 
state associations of modern language 
teachers. 

Toward the end of the year 1952, 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers’ Associations ap- 
pointed a committee of five members 
“to study a Plan of Establishing a 
Department of Foreign Languages in 
the NEA.” Professor Julio del Toro, 
of the University of Michigan, is 
chairman of this committee and Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle, of George 
Washington University, is vice-chair- 
man. Other members are: Miss Em- 
ma Marie Birkmaier. of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota High School, Pro- 


fessor Stephen Freeman, of Middle- 
bury College, and Mr. Stephen Pitch- 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see Tne 
CiassicaL OutLook for October, 1952 
(page 4) or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


or, of the St. Louis Public Schools. 
The American Classical League 
committee has kept in touch with 
this Foreign Language Committee, 
and its chairman’ had one _ brief 
meeting with the Foreign Language 
Committee at Washington, D. C., on 
January 15. The chairman of this 
Foreign Language Committee _ has 
prepared a tentative report, a copy 
of which is in our committee's files. 
This report is now undergoing con- 
siderable revision, and is not yet 
ready for release. However, it is 
safe to predict that the Modern Lan- 
guage Committee will not turn in a 
unanimous recommendation for or 
against converting the NFMLTA 
into a department of the NEA and 
turning over to the NEA the owner- 
ship and control of the Federation’s 
assets, including its five publications 
—the Modern Language Journal, the 
French Review, the German Quar- 
terly, Hispania, and Italica. 

Taking advantage of their simul- 
taneous presence in Washington on 
January 16, 1953, Professors Krauss 
and Carr held a conference with Dr. 
Ashby of the NEA, at which were 
discussed various possibilities of co- 
operation between the American 
Classical League and the NEA, with 
or without the Modern Language 
associations. They also had a confer- 


ence with Dr. M. H. Ahrendt, Ex- 


ecutive Secretary of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
an old, independent organization 


which in July of 1950 became a full- 
fledged NEA Department. 

By a “full-fledged department” is 
meant an administrative or subject- 
matter group with offices at the 
NEA headquarters, employing a full- 
time executive secretary and clerical 
staff, and subject to the regulations 
and by-laws of the NEA. These by- 
laws provide, among other things, 
that active members of the NFA 
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and no others shall be eligible to de- 
partment membership, that each de- 
partment shall hold an annual meet- 
ing at the time and_ place of the 
meeting of the NEA, except as other- 
wise provided in these by-laws or 
as directed by the Board of Direc- 
tors; that no department shall estab- 
lish an office outside the general 
headquarters of the NEA without the 
consent of the Board of Directors. 
These by-laws provide also that a 
new department may be established 
by a vote of two-thirds of the dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly 
present at any annual meeting, pro- 
vided “that a written application for 
said department with title and pur- 
pose of the same shall have been 
made at the regular meeting of the 
Assembly next preceding the one at 
which the action is taken, by at least 
250 members engaged or interested in 
the field in the interest of which the 
department is proposed to be estab- 
lished; and provided that no group 
shall be admitted to departmental 
status until it shall have held con- 
structive meetings for at least three 
consecutive years. 

Of the twenty-nine NEA depart- 
ments, nineteen have offices at NEA 
headquarters. The National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, referred 
to above, is a typical subject-matter 
group. This department has a mem- 
bership of about gooo, three-fourths 
of the members being teachers in 
high schools or junior colleges. In- 
dividual annual dues are $3.00, in- 
stitutional dues are $5.00, and each 
member is supposed to be a mem- 
ber of the NEA with annual dues at 
$5.00 each. The Mathematics De- 
partment’s budget for the past aca- 
demic vear was $37,000. Their prin- 
cipal publications are The Mathe- 
matics Teacher and a Year Book. 
The departmental staff consists of an 
executive secretary and two office 
assistants. Income is derived from 
membership dues and from sales of 
material. The NEA provides quar- 
ters for the department and also cer- 
tain basic equipment and_ services. 
Sales are handled on a 10% to 15% 
charge. Incidentally, the total office 
space is less than that now occupied 
by the American Classical League at 
Miami University. 

At present there. are ten NEA de- 
partments which operate on a_ less 
ambitious scale, with the consent of 
the Board of Directors of the NEA. 
Their offices are not located at NEA 
headquarters in Washington, and 


their official contact with the NEA 
is maintained through Secretary Ash- 
by. An example of such an excep- 
tional department is that of Heme 
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Economics, with a membership in 
1951-52 Of 1700, and departmental 
dues of $1.00. This department's ac- 
tivities for the year 1951-52 were the 
annual meeting at San Francisco in 
July, and three regional meetings (in 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, and Boston), 
their only publications were three 
news letters. 

The departmental status of these 
ten exceptions to the general rule is 
simlar to that of the American Clas- 
sical League in the early years of 
its history, except that there was then 
no requirement that the members of 
the League should also be members 
of the NEA. To resume approxi- 
mately that former relation, the 
League would have to hold its an- 
nual meeting at the time and place 
determined by the NEA (in 1953 on 
June 29-July 3 at Miami, Florida), 
be allowed only one day for its de- 
partmental meeting; get the approval 
of NEA officials on all programs; 
require all officers to be members of 
the NEA; and, according to the by- 
laws, require all members to become 
members of the NEA. 

It would obviously be impossible 
for the American Classical League 
alone to become a full-fledged NEA 
department; and for the League in 
cooperation with the NFMLTA to 
become an NEA department it would 
be necessary (according to Article 4, 
Section 8 of the NEA by-laws) to 
merge the two organizations under 
some such name as Foreign Language 
Teachers’ Association, to hold con- 
structive meetings for at least three 
consecutive years, to make sure of a 
membership of (on Dr. Ashby’s esti- 
mate) at least 6000, and to provide a 
budget of not less than $30,000 for 
the first vear of operation. There 
would still remain for solution the 
problem of the six publications and 
of the handling of the League’s Serv- 
ice Bureau material and of whatever 
similar material the various Modern 
Language Associations provide for 
their teachers. 


In our conference with Dr. Ashby. 
he suggested one possible solution of 
the problem of the publications— 
namely, for the department to pub- 
lish one enlarged monthly magazine 
with about half of each number de- 
voted to articles of general interest to 
teachers of any foreign language, 
and the other half of every number 
devoted (by means of a varied con- 
tent) to classical material for the clas- 
sical clientele, to French material for 
the French clientele, etc. Naturally. 
the kind, amount, and distribution of 
the content of such a_ publication 
would be subject to control by the 
NEA. 


It is the opinion of your commit- 
tee that the preliminaries necessary to 
the establishment of an NEA De- 
partment of Foreign Languages would 
require a period of at least three 
vears. It should be stressed that Dr. 
Ashby himself repeatedly cautioned 
your committee against haste, and ad- 
vised that the organizations con- 
cerned should work out all details 
carefully before making an applica- 
tion for departmental status. 

If the Council of the American 
Classical League wishes to continue 
the present committee or to appoint 
a new one, it seems obvious that such 
a committee could not make much 
progress until the committee of the 
NFMEFLA has arrived at specific 


conclusions. 


elles 


NERO AND TV 
By Norman W. DeWrrr 

Toronto, Canada 

HE NAME of Nero still makes 

news. From a convention of op- 
ticians not long since an item found 
its way into the newspapers about 
his having watched gladiatorial shows 
“through an emerald.” As may be 
expected, this is erroneous. 

The story is found in Pliny’s Na- 
tural History (xxxvil, 64). After stat- 
ing that “emeralds are usually con- 
cave so that they reduce the image,” 
Pliny goes on to say in his crabbed 
Latin: “If the bodies of the spectators 
are stretched out at length, the emer- 
alds, held upside down, reflect the 
images just as mirrors do. The em- 
peror Nero used to watch gladiatorial 
combats in an emerald.” 

We may consequently imagine His 
Imperial Majesty reclining at ease on 
his back amid silken cushions in the 
imperial box and attracting the cov- 
eted attention to himself while view- 
ing the combats as if on TV. 

Others, however, may have done 
the same out of curiosity rather than 
vanity, because Pliny also informs 
us that “for the sake of novelty by 
the common consent of mankind the 
emerald was spared the disfigurement 
of engraving.” 


SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS 


Teachers of the classics are fortu- 
nate in having available to them sev- 
eral scholarships and grants for sum- 
mer study in Italy and Greece. 
Among these are the following: 

Scholarship of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England—An award 
of $200 is available to a secondary- 
school teacher who is a member of 
the Association, for summer study at 
the American Academy in Rome. 
Applications must be in by February 
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1. Information may be obtained from 
Professor F. Warren Wright, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. 

Scholarship of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States.—A 
grant of $200 is available for a sec- 
ondary-school teacher who is a mem- 
ber of the Association, and who 
most nearly fulfills the qualifications 
laid down by the Association, for 
summer study at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. Applications must be 
in by February 1. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the President of the 
Association, Professor Earl Crum, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
The scholarship was held in 1953 by 
Miss Vivian H. Neale, of the Birch 
Wathen School, New York City. 

The Semple Scholarship Award.— 
A scholarship of $250 is available to 
a teacher of Greek or Latin in a sec- 
ondary school within the territory 
of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, for summer 
study in 1954 at the School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Athens. Applications 
must be in by January 15. Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from 
Professor W. Korfmacher, St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Last 
vear’s award (for study at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome) went to 
Mrs. Mary Rowan Johnson, of the 
Dobyns-Bennett High Schocl, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 

Scholarship of the New Jersey 
Classical Association—A_ grant of 
$200 for study at the Summer Session 
of the American Academy in Rome 
is available to a member of the As- 
sociation. For further details address 
Miss C. Eileen Donoghue, Bloomfield 
(N.J.) High School, the President 
of the Association. The scholarship 
was held last summer by Mrs. Phyl- 
lis Winquist, of the Senior High 
School, Roselle Park, N. J. 

Scholarship of the Ohio Classical 
Conference.—A scholarship worth 
$250 for summer study at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome or the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies in 
Athens is open to all teachers of Lat- 
in in the high schools of Ohio. Ap- 
plications must be submitted before 
February 1 to Ruth Whiting, 107 
Sherman Ave., Mansfield, Ohio, or 
to Malcolm F. McGregor, University 
of Cincinnati. The scholar in 1953 
was Miss Alma Sheperd, Barnesville 
(Ohio) High School; she chose to 
study in Rome. 


The Edith M. Jackson Rome 
Scholarship.—The Pennsylvania State 
Association of Classical Teachers 
awards a_ scholarship of $200 for 
summer study at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome to the Pennsylvania 
teacher of secondary-school Latin 


who most closely qualifies according 
to rules laid down by the Association. 
Information may be obtained from 
Miss Verna Seitzinger, 201 Cecil 
Ave., West Lawn, Pa. Miss Edwina 
Sykes, of the Bristol (Pa.) High 
School won the award in 1953. 
Scholarship of the New York Clas- 
sical Club.—A grant of $200 for sum- 
mer study at the American Academy 
in Rome or the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens will be 
awarded to the —secondary-school 
teacher of the classics who is a mem- 
ber of the Club and who most nearly 
fulfills the qualifications set by the 


Club. Applications must be in by 
January 15. Address Professor S. 
Akielaszek, Fordham University, 


New York 58, N. Y. 

In the case of winners of these 
regional scholarships, both the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome and_ the 
American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens remit some tuition charges. 


STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Amherst College offers, for stu- 
dents who will enter college in the 
fall, a freshman scholarship in Greek, 
the Harry de Forest Smith Scholar- 
ship, with a stipend of $500. The 
holder of the scholarship will be re- 
quired to take Greek in his freshman 
vear. Boys in their senior year in 
secondary schools, who have had two 
or more years of Greek, are eligible. 
A competitive examination for the 
scholarship will be held in March. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor John A. Moore, Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 

Bryn Mawr College offers a_resi- 
dent fellowship in the value of $1700, 
and one or two resident scholarships 
of $1000, for graduate study in the 
fields of Greek and Latin. Further 
information may be obtained from 
the Dean of the Graduate School, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Rockford College is again offer- 
ing to an entering freshman a de- 
partmental scholarship in Latin of 
$1000 ($500 for each of two years). 
Students who have had two or more 
vears of Latin in high school are 
eligible to apply; candidates — will 
Write an examination testing partic- 
ularly the ability to read Latin. The 
examination is given at the candi- 
date’s school. High school records 
and recommendations, an aptitude 
test score, and financial need are also 
considered in awarding the scholar- 
ship. The successful candidate is ex- 
pected to continue her study of Latin 
for one year but need not elect a 
major in the field. Applications from 
promising students are invited and 
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should be filed by March 1, 1954. For 
further information, write to the Di- 
rector of Admission, Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford, Illinois. 

The University of Missouri offers 
the Walter Miller Scholarship, which 
will pay up to $600 per year, to a 
graduate student working for the 
Master’s degree in the classics. Ap- 
plications must be in before March 1, 
1954. Address Professor W. FE. Gwat- 
kin, Jr., University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., for further details. 

Information on the Robert S. 
Marshall Memorial Fund Scholarships 
in Classics of the University of Pitts- 
burgh may be obtained from Profes- 
sor Arthur M. Young, Cathedral of 
Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


THE 
“PROGRESSIVE PARTY” 
By Epwarp C. EcHois 
University of Alabama 

The progressive party, which in 
this case has no political implications, 
is a “modern” peripatetic social af- 
fair based upon the premise that it is 
pleasant and desirable to eat each 
course of a meal in a different home. 
Soup, let us say, is scheduled to be 
consumed at the Smiths’ on Univer- 
sity Drive; next the party motors to 
the Browns’ on Univ ersity Circle for 
the main dish, and so on down the 
menu. 

This anathema-to-the - ulcer- prone 
affair has the perennial classical pro- 
totype. Elagabalus was the culprit: 
“. .. and once he gave a banquet in 
which one course was served in the 
house of each guest; and although 
one lived on the Capitoline Hill, one 
on the Palatine, one beyond the Ram- 
part, one on the Caelian Hill, and 
one across the Tiber, nevertheless 
each course was served in order in 
one of the houses, and they went 
about to the homes of all” (Lamprid- 
ius, Life of Elagabalus, xxx, 4). 

Has anyone yet established the 
classical equiv alent of Canasta? 


as 


SHALL WE TEACH 
CLASSICS IN 
TRANSLATION? 


By Lawrence A. SPRINGER 

The State College of Washington 

WO STATEMENTS in a re- 

cent classical article are disturb- 
ing: (1) “It is not self-evident that 
the few remaining young men and 
women now doing classics in college 
are spending either their time or 
their money wisely,” and (2) “So 
soon as teachers of Greek and Latin 
consented (italics mine) to ‘teach’ 
the classics in English, they had 
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abandoned, apparently without know- 
ing it (italics mine), their own 
cause.” If the first statement is cor- 
rect, it is evident that we, not the 
“forces opposed,” are to blame for 
the present low enrollment in the 
classics. However, it is not the pur- 
pose here to discuss the merit of that 
assertion. 

The second statement, especially 
the word “consented,” requires ser- 
ious consideration. The teaching 
classics in translation is by no means 
a novelty in education; but it was not 
until the study of Greek and Latin 
had reached its lowest point of de- 
cline that many classicists requested, 
not consented, to teach courses in 
translation. Some of us have already 
missed one opportunity of strength- 
ening our cause by failing to insist 
that Greek and Roman history be 
taught by the Department of Classics. 
We see that now, and in many in- 
stitutions we have succeeded in cor- 
recting somewhat our earlier mistake. 
Now the opportunity has come for 
us not to “sell out” the classics but 
to make a worth-while contribution 
not only to the cause of the classics, 
but to the humanities in general. We 
may long for the return of the clas- 
sics as the core of the high-school 
and college curriculum, but we must 
also face the facts. That time, from 
all indications now, will never re- 
turn. 

There is evidence that the future 
looks brighter, and that the Depart- 
ment of Classics will take its proper 
place in the humanities; but it will 
do so only as it works with and for 
other departments. The Department 
of Classics does not lose its self-re- 
spect by offering a course requested 
by another department, whether in 
the humanities or in any other di- 
vision of the college. For instance, 
several schools of engineering have 
admitted their error in not empha- 
sizing a humanistic background for 
their students. They are seeking to 
correct that and are looking to the 

various departments in the field of 
the humanities for help. Shall we 
ignore an opportunity like this and 
say that their students must meet our 
demand of language? At times teach- 
ers of the classics have been asked to 
teach courses outside their particular 
field of interest and even to go be- 
vond the period of Greek and Rom- 
an literature. In no way has this been 
detrimental either to the cause of 
the classics or to the individuals con- 
cerned. 

The future of the classics does not 
lie in our refusal to consent to offer 
courses in translation, but rather 
the whole-hearted effort of all clas- 
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sicists to show that those courses are 
of value in present-day education. 
However, it is obvious that before 
we can convince others of this, we 
must convince ourselves. Classicists 
have been a highly organized group 
and have investigated thoroughly the 
values of the classics; but while other 
fields, and some of the people in our 
own field, have been advertising to 
the public, many of us have assumed 
either a defeatist or, in some cases, 
a defiant attitude, and have refused 
to speak out except in scholarly meet- 
ings and in scholarly publications. 

We still have the same material to 
work with (no department in_ the 
college can match it); we still have 
the same high quality of teaching 
and research; the students are just 
as intelligent; there are fewer enemies 
of the classics than we suppose. One 
might ask then the cause of the plight 
of the classics; and the answer can- 
not be found altogether in the mod- 
ern educational system. The cause 
is in some respects internal. The clas- 
sicist complains bitterly (and rightly 
so) that the student knows less and 
less about ancient civilization, that 
he has no link with the past. Some 
of us are the first to condemn teach- 
ers of modern literature who can not 
or do not reveal to their students the 
debt of modern literature to the lit- 
erature of Greece and Rome, but we 
have the same obligation to look for- 
ward. 


We are not abandoning our cause 
if students are led into a study of 
Greek and Latin through courses in 
translation. In two universities where 
the study of the classics had become 
almost extinct, classes in Greek and 
Latin were restored through the in- 
troduction of courses in translation 
and through good teaching. Results 
like this cannot be achieved in a short 
time, and miracles cannot be per- 
formed in the classroom. Without 
some such means of turning the at- 
tention of students to the value of 
the classics, however, we cannot hope 
for success. If the teachers of the 
classics take the initiative, it will soon 
be evident that there are friends of 
the classics in unexpected places. 

Those who have taught courses in 
translation to students who, for the 
most part, lack any background in 
the subject realize the necessity of 
good teaching and also the necessity 
of devoting considerable time outside 
of class to individual student prob- 
lems. The classics must stand the test 
of good literature in translation, and 
an instructor should never be forced 
to defend a work by indicating that, 
after all, it is only a translation. It 
is unfair to the students, and is the 


best method of killing interest in the 
course. In selecting the translations 
the instructor must remember that 
under all circumstances the student is 
his main concern. Fortunately, for 
the past few years we have had ade- 
quate translations, and no longer have 
to rely on anthologies, the objections 
to which are obvious. Discussion 
classes, not lectures, should be the 
rule; for the success of a translation 
course lies in informal, open dis- 
cussion on the part of instructor and 
students. 

It is evident that there will not be 
a spontaneous revival of the classics, 
nor will there be a revival without 
positive action on the part of teach- 
ers of the classics. It is futile to com- 
plain about the trend in modern edu- 
cation and wait for better days. The 
attitude toward teaching courses in 
translation must not be one of con- 
senting, but one of requesting. The 
classics will be taught in translation. 
If they are taught by instructors out- 
side the field, or by classicists who 
have no conviction of the worth of 
such courses and who see only the 
practical necessity of preserving their 
positions, the result will be disastrous; 
and then it can be said rightly that 
we have abandoned, apparently with- 
out knowing it, our own cause. 


BOOK NOTES 


Gaul Is Divided. By Esther Fisher 
Brown. New York: The William- 
Fisher Press, 1952. Pp. 5 plus 265. 
$4.00. 

Here is another novel dealing with 
the period of Caesar’s Gallic Wars. 
The hero, however, is not Caesar but 
Vercingetorix. Or perhaps the real 
hero is Surus, a Druid priest invented 
by the author, whom we first meet 
as the guiding spirit at the court of 
Celtillus, king of the Arvernians, and 
whom we leave on his sorrowful way 
back to Gergovia after the battle of 
Alesia, there to become the guardian 
of Vercingetorix’ wife and two sons. 

The story begins when Vercinge- 
torix was a boy of fourteen and 
when his father, Celtillus, was hope- 
fully and unselfishly trying to form 
a United Nation out of the warring 
Gallic states—with the results briefly 
stated in B.G. vii, 4. At the death of 
his father, young Vercingetorix be- 
comes the ward and pupil of Surus at 
the Druid college located in the ter- 
ritory of the Veneti. All the other 
important persons in the story are 
lifted out of B.G. For example, Ver- 
gasillaunus (Vercassivillaunus), Ver- 
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cingetorix’ cousin, is his only link 
with Gergovia during his years at 
the school; and among his school- 
mates are Lucterius, the Carducan; 
Cotuatus, the Senonian; and the Aed- 
uan “princes” Eporedorix and Litavi- 
cus. To each of these youths our 
author gives characters consistent 
with those which Caesar gives them 
as adults. “King” Diviciacus is given 
a moral stature hardly commensurate 
with the eight-foot physical stature 
ascribed to him on page 58. But, of 
course, to our author Diviciacus is a 
despicable “quisling.” 

Our story carries Vercingetorix on 
from the Druid college to his secret 
headquarters in the forests near Ger- 
govia, to his becoming the chosen 
leader of almost all Gaul, to his suc- 
cessful defense of Gergovia, and to 
his final defeat at Alesia—always with 
Surus as his spiritual guide and prac- 
tical adviser. Especially well handled 
is the disaster at Avaricum. Our 
author’s vivid imagination sometimes 
gets out of control, but even so the 
book is well worth putting in the 
hands of high-school students. 

—W.L.C. 


Quintilian the School Master. By 
Charles EF. Little. Nashville: The 
Peabody Press, tg51. 2 vols., pp. 
364 and 286. $6.00. 

Since this is a posthumous publica- 
tion, prepared for the press by the 
author’s associates by way of tribute 
to a beloved teacher, one would wish 
it were possible to speak admiringly 
of it. This is not the case. 

“The purpose of this work on 
Quintilian is to present his essential 
ideas with adequate completeness” 
(vol. 1, p. 12). This purpose the 
author attempts to achieve in the fol- 
lowing way: Vol. 1 presents, para- 
graph by paragraph, an English con- 
densation of the text of Quintilian, 
accompanied, for books i, ii, x, and 
xii, by the complete Latin. Meant “to 
give the flow of . . . ideas and the 
steady current of thought by 
concrete narrative” (vol. 1, p. 13), 
this “analysis” is less than helpful. 
The summaries are often awkward, 
or misleading, or wrong; frequently 
they so abridge the original as to 
make it meaningless; and the occa- 
sional cross-references usually require 
consultation of the full Latin before 
they become clear. The whole vol- 
ume is dull and painful reading. 

Volume 2 is a hodge-podge. The 
first forty pages present useful chap- 
ters on “Quintilian’s Life and Ca- 
reer,” “Quintilian’s Writings,” “The 
Influence of Quintilian’s Work,” 
“Manuscripts Editions,” and 
“Quintilian’s Place in Education.” 
The bulk of the volume is formed 
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by the “Concordance” of Quintil- 
ian’s essential ideas, grouped under 
the headings of education, rhetoric, 
literary criticism, and morals. Here 
are presented essays by the author, 
e.g., on the development of rhetoric 
in antiquity; quotations from Quin- 
tilian — translations, abridgements, 
sometimes the Latin; lists of words 
or phrases used by Quintilian, with 
their references; lists of grammarians, 
rhetoricians, literary authors men- 
tioned by Quintilian; a list, book by 
book, of passages quoted from Greek 
and Roman literature by Quintilian, 
long quotations from other writers 
on Quintilian; a summary of studies 
by the author’s graduate students on 
Quintilian’s use of the present  par- 
ticiple; a long discussion of John 
Quincy Adams as critic and disciple 
of Quintilian; et alia. The volume is 
concluded by a translation of Book 
XI, 2, I-51, ON memory; twenty-four 
pages of “Sententiae Memorabiliores,” 
many of them meaningless without 
their context, or else just insignificant 
(e.g., iv, 1, 79, “Haec fere sunt mihi 
de exordio comperta”); a_ selective 
bibliography; and an “Index to 
Words, Phrases, and Titles.” The 
whole volume poorly written, 
poorly organized, and highly repeti- 
tious (compare, ¢.g., p. 64 with pp. 
55-59, OF p. 100 with p. 96). 
Misprints are abundant in both 
volumes. —k. G. 


| AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
| LEAGUE 
SERVICE. BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made we to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
— defer payment, please pay within 30 

ays. 

rdering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, ae. 
pa. etc.). Material ordered from the 
ervice Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
——- it cannot absorb losses such as 

Ss. 


Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 25c for 
postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has just pub- 
lished a mimeograph which should be 
put into the hands of every adviser 
of pre-medical students: 

685. Classical languages in medical 
education. By L. R. Lind. Re- 
produced from The Scalpel 
XXIII, No. 4. 30¢ 


The Service Bureau has available 
the following seasonal material: 
FEBRUARY 
Mimeographs 
557. Suggestions for a program on 
February 22. 10¢ 
588. Cicero walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 
606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio. 20¢ 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 
317. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day 
program. 5¢ 
422. The making of Latin valentines. 
20¢ 
sor. A Valentine party by a Vergil 
class. 10¢ 
566. The loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets, and a 
play for them. 10¢ 
621."Cupid and Psyche” living 
pictures. 4 girls, 2 boys. 15 min- 
utes. 20¢ 
642. Cinderella. An easy Latin play- 
let in three scenes. 8 minutes. 
20¢ 
653. Pomona: A puppet play. 5 pup- 
pets. Or may be given as a stage 
play. 1 girl, 4 boys. 15 minutes. 
20¢ 
654. Persephone: A puppet play. 6 
puppets. Or may be given as a 
stage play. 3 girls, 3 boys. 20 
minutes. 25¢ 
VALENTINE CARDS 
VM. A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside the card a Valentine 
sentiment adapted from an epi- 
gram of Martial. Colors, purple 
and gold. Envelopes to match. 
Price, 7¢ per card, 15 for $1.00 
VC. A small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
grinding grain. Inside the card 
a Valentine sentiment in Latin. 
Printed in red. Envelopes to 
match. Price, 5¢ per card. 
THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 
231. Exitium Caesaris. A Latin play. 
25¢ 
500. Suggestion for a Latin program 
for the Ides of March. 10¢ 
567. Julius Caesar. An amusing “mu- 
sical comedy” in three scenes. 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
Ides of March or the birthday 
of Rome. 15¢ 
The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following new or recently revised 
material: 
63. Roman dress. Revised 1952. 25¢ 
94. How to prepare and serve a 
Roman banquet. Revised — 1953. 
15¢ 
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128. Words of Latin derivation used 
in the study of civics. Revised 
1952. 15¢ 

134. Devices and incentives in first 
vear Latin and suggestions for 
other years. Revised 1953. 25¢ 

135. Aims in first year Latin. Revised 
1952. 20¢ 

1g0. Some reasons why it pays to take 
Latin in high school. Revised 
1953. 20¢ 

202. Roman baths (Illustrated). Re- 
vised 1952. 25¢ 

275. Teaching pupils to translate. Re- 
vised 1953. 15¢ 

278. A bibliography of collateral read- 
ing in English for first year pu- 
pils. Revised 1953. 10¢ 

336. A list of publishers of or dealers 
in Latin editions of the Bible or 
of the New Testament alone. Re- 
vised 1953. 5¢ 

341.Some classroom activities di- 
rected to the attainment of cer- 
tain ultimate objectives common- 
ly regarded as valid for first year 
Latin. Revised 1953. 15¢ 

389. Some Latin expressions for class- 
room use. Revised 1953. 15¢ 

427. Increasing the Latin vocabulary 
through English. Revised 1953. 
15¢ 

460. Four short plays in English deal- 
ing with legends of early Rome. 
Revised 1953. 15¢ 

464. A Roman executive election. A 
one act play in English. Revised 


1953. 15¢ 
489. Read Vergil by ear. Revised 
1953. 15¢ 


509. Some humorous English versions 
of Horace’s Odes III, 9. Revised 
1953. 20¢ 

633. How to motivate the study of 
Latin in the high school. Revised 
1953. 25¢ 

676. The value and present status of 
the classics. 20¢ 

677.Pan versus Apollo. A 
mime with music. 20¢ 

678. Topical index to Roman life, 
literature and history. 15¢ 

679. Parallel chronological table for 
the lives of Vergil, Horace and 
Augustus. 15¢ 

680.De Die Gratiarum Agendarum. 
A teacher’s Thanksgiving proc- 
lamation in Latin and a typical 
Thanksgiving dinner menu in 
Latin. 5¢ 

681. The childhood of the gods. A 
humorous play in English. 20¢ 

682.A letter to eighth grade pupils 
concerning election of subjects in 
high school. 10¢ 

683. The conspiracy of Catiline with 
a western setting. A burlesque 
horse opera. 15¢ 


)- 
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The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following material previously an- 
nounced: 

MATERIAL ON CICERO 
Mimeographs 

.A summary of points to be re- 

membered in regard to the gov- 

ernment of Rome in the time of 

Cicero. 15¢ 

2g. Outline of Roman history for 

the Latin teacher with reference 

to Westermann’s Story of the 

Ancient Nations. 10¢ 

. Catiline’s defiance. Selection from 

a dramatic poem by George 

Croly. 10¢ 

33. A debate for the Cicero class. 
10¢ 

8o. Background for the teacher. A 
list of articles in various period- 
icals dealing with Cicero. 20¢ 

&1. Notes on the ethical content of 
two orations of Cicero commonly 
read in high school. 20¢ 

82. A simple account of legal pro- 
cedure in a Roman court. Suit- 
able for Pro Archia. 10¢ 

1o1. A debate for the Cicero class. 15¢ 

104. Roman oratory. Some quotations 
from Cicero’s Brutus, De Ora- 
tore, etc. 10¢ 

109. A meeting of the senate. 10¢ 

ito. A defense of Catiline. A quota- 
tion from Beesley’s Catiline, 
Clodius and Tiberius. 20¢ 

116. Developing historical background 
for the Manilian Law. 10¢ 

147. Devices for teaching special parts 
of Cicero’s orations. 20¢ 

155. The life of Marcus Tullius Cic- 


3¢ 


ero. 5¢ 

15g. Social problems in Cicero's time. 
15¢ 

191. How to study your Cicero les- 
son. 1o¢ 


198. A true-false test for comprehen- 
sion of Archias, Chapter III. 5¢ 

219. The ethical content of the Cati- 
linarian orations 1, 3 and 4. 10¢ 

220.Some ideas regarding citizenship 
to be found in the four orations 
against Catiline. 15¢ 

300. A Roman evening with a Cicero 
class. A dramatization in Latin. 
10¢ 

305. A written lesson to test the pu- 
pil’s understanding of the back- 
ground of the orations against 
Catiline. 10¢ 

321. Questions in Latin to test the 
knowledge of the content of the 
fourth oration against Catiline. 
10¢ 

335-Catiline’s last battle. A passage 
for sight reading, taken from 
Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae, Chap- 
ters LVII-LXI. 15¢ 

404. A three-fold test which may be 
given following the study of the 
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orations 1 Catilinam, In Verrem, 
and Pro Archia, and the histor- 
ical background in’ connection 
with them. 10¢ 

409. The cultural possibilities of Ci- 
cero’s orations. 15¢ 

428. A debate for the Cicero class: 
Resolved, That Cicero was justi- 
fied in his action against the 
Catilinarian constirators. 25¢ 

431. The conspiracy of Catiline: A 
play in English. 25¢ 

463. Elections and voting among the 
Romans. 20¢ 

486. A multiple response and a true- 
false test on Cicero’s  orations 
against Catiline. 10¢ 

516. Cicero and modern politics. 25¢ 

529. Character building through the 
medium of Latin literature. A 
project based on Cicero's philos- 
ophical writings. 15¢ 

531. Sentina Rei Publicae: Campaign 
issues, 63 B.C. A study of Cati- 
fine, the Liberal. 20¢ 

548. Contracts for third year Latin. 
10¢ 

576. A mid-term examination in Ci- 
cero. A test to show how the 
study of Cicero helps a student 
to be a better citizen of a de- 
mocracy. 10¢ 

583. The trial of the conspirators. A 
play in English. 20¢ 

588. Cicero walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at midnight. A short 
play in English. 15¢ 

603. Cicero vs. Catiline, or Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney. A play in English. 
15¢ 

632. Government and _ politics—Then 
and now. 15¢ 

650. Some important events from the 
death of Caesar to the death of 
Cicero. 20¢ 

662. A list of historical novels deal- 
ing with classical themes. 25¢ 

672. A list of standard tests. 10¢ 

673. Successive steps in understanding 
a Latin sentence. 5¢ 

Supplements 

Notes on the first Catilinarian 
oration. 10¢ 

S 21 Quotations from Cicero’s letters 
which throw light on the writ- 
er’s personality. 10¢ 

S24The value of the classics in 
training for citizenship. 10¢ 

S27 Political questions suggested by 
Cicero’s orations against Catiline. 
10¢ 

S28 Marcus Tullius Cicero, Citizen. 
10¢ 

S 33 Dramatic incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10¢ 


Bulletin 
B XXIV The writing on the wall. An 


illustrated enlargement of Sup- 
plement 27. 45¢ 


Articles in The Classical Outlook 
15¢ a 
Collapse of the Catilinarian conspir- 
acy. Jan., 1939. 
Cicero’s plea for social living. Dec., 
1943. 
Meeting of the Roman senate. Nov., 
1945. 
Teaching for American democracy 
through Latin. Oct., 1951. 
Electioneering in the Roman Repub- 
lic. Nov., 1952. 
An experiment in third and fourth 
vear Latin. May, 1953. 
CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, 
Miscellaneous, Pictures (Mythology ), 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans), 
Pictures (Portrait Busts and Statues), 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin, Pro- 
jects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special 
Days, Supplementary Reading in 
Latin and in English, Teaching Meth- 
ods and Techniques, Value of the 
Classics, Vergil, Word Study. 
WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 


Primarily addressed to high-school 
students, the following recently pub- 
lished pamphlets should also be given 
wide circulation among school ad- 
ministrators and student counselors: 

Pamphlet 51 presents the answers 
of 20 college teachers of subjects 
other than Latin or Greek. 10¢ each. 

Pamphlet 52 presents the answers 
of 84 university or college executives. 
25¢ each; for 5 or more copies, 20¢ 
each. 

THE LATIN CLUB 

A new and enlarged edition of 
Bulletin XII (The Latin Club) by 
Lillian B. Lawler is now available at 
75¢ a Copy. 

PINOCULUS STILL AVAILABLE 


The Service Bureau still has a few 
copies of Pinoculus, a Latin version 
by Henrico Maffacini of Collodi’s 
Pinocchio. $1.50. 

LATIN WORD LISTS 


Contains all the Latin words pre- 
scribed by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board for the first, second 
and third years, with English mean- 
ings. Prepared by John K. Colby. 50¢ 
NEW CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 

The Service Bureau has two new 
classified price lists, one on “Teach- 
ing Methods and Techniques” and 
the other called “Miscellaneous,” in- 
cluding items not in other classified 
lists. These lists will be sent free on 
request. 


